MANAGEMENT’S REPORT 


for that kind of service. Last month we received the last of an order 
for 500 new covered hopper cars which will be used for hauling such 
commodities as silica sand, cement, fluorspar, dolomite and alumina. 
Presently winding up are deliveries on last of 1,000 new selective 
hopper cars used for hauling sand, gravel, crushed rock, limestone, etc. 


3. LETTUCE SEASON is now getting under way in our largest 
lettuce shipping area, the Salinas Valley, with an ample supply of 
cars on hand for the big movement. We are getting ready for a 
heavy movement of potatoes from the San Joaquin Valley next month. 
Movement of Imperial Valley sugar beets has started, for which we are 
enlarging capacity of gondolas by applying extensions to sides and ends. 


4, FOR BETTER TRANSPORTATION OF TIN PLATE and various 
steel products we have applied portable roofs and movable bulkheads 
to experimental gondola cars at our Bayshore Shops and will be watch- 
ing the performance of these cars under test. 


5, LAST DELIVERY OF DIESELS on our 1957 program covering 
a total of 124 units was completed on April 12. We now have a total 
of 2001 units with an aggregate horsepower of 2,884,650. All our traffic 
is being handled by diesel locomotives at the present time, with 189 
serviceable steam locomotives ready to work if the need arises. 


6. FIRST OF THE NEW DOUBLE DECK PASSENGER CARS for 
our San Francisco Peninsula commute trains are now in service and 
others will be placed in service later this month, with all 21 scheduled 
to be in use by the end of July, supplementing the 10 we now have. 


7. ORDER HAS BEEN PLACED for construction of 20 large 125- 
ton-capacity depressed center flat cars to be built in T&NO shops at 
Houston early in 1958 at cost of more than $35,000 each, These cars, 
designed for carrying loads of extra height and weight, such as large 
transformers and other bulky machinery, are becoming increasingly 
necessary because of the growing industrialization of our area.. They 
will all be larger than our present depressed center cars. 
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We Were Pioneers 


Southern Pacific Launched First 
Magazine 59 years ago This Month 


OUR Southern Pacific Bulletin, 

which boasts color and other 
changes this month, was a pioneer 
but not the first magazine pub- 
lished by your company. First was 
Sunset, launched in May, 1898, a 
magazine about the West, pri- 
marily for Eastern readers. 

The aim of Sunset was explained 
at its birth as “Presentation of in- 
formation concerning the great 
states of California, Oregon, Ne- 
vada, Texas, Louisiana, and the 
territories of Arizona and New 
Mexico—a rich and inexhaustible 
field over which the dawn of fu- 
ture commercial and industria} im- 
portance is just breaking.” 

This was what the cover of the 
first issue looked Hk 


The magazine did a good job of 
promoting the West, and it can be 
given considerable credit for per- 
suading people to flock to this land 
of ours to build the foundations of 
the present “Golden Empire.” In 
1912 SP made the magazine larger 
by purchasing the Pacific Monthly 
and combining it into Sunset. 

However, by 1913 the promotion- 
al job pioneered by our magazine 
was being taken over by chambers 
of commerce, and others. On No- 
vember 20, 1913, we launched a 
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new magazine, The Bulletin, which 
was written not for Easterners, 
but for our own fellow employes 
—and in 1914 we sold Sunset 
to outside publishers, retaining 
neither financial nor managerial 
interest. 


Our present magazine, again ap- 
pearing under the name, The Bul- 
letin, has no connection with the 
present Sunset magazine, except 
historically, although it is print- 
ed by a company still bearing 
the Sunset name—The Recorder- 
Sunset Press. 


The Bulletin was first published 
by the Southern Pacific Bureau of 
News two or three times a month 
as a four or eight page booklet 
with pages about double the pres- 
ent page size. In May, 1919, still 
titled The Bulletin, it had a cover 
picture for the first time, made by 
the Walter Mann engravers who 
are still part of our team. The fol- 
lowing month it assumed the gen- 
eral appearance it was to have for 
many following years (until it was 
changed to pocket-size in 1951). 

L, A. Giamboni was the first edi- 
tor, and G. P. Beaumont was the 
associate editor. Beaumont ad-~ 
vanced to editor in December, 1920, 
followed in June, 1921, by K. C. 
Ingram, in May, 1926, by F. Q. 
Tredway, in June, 1928, by Erle 
Heath, in October, 1943, by Em- 
mett G. Fitzpatrick and in Sep- 
tember, 1955, by the present editor, 
Dick Houghton. 


Ou» Cooter 


NN the horseshoe curve above 
San Luis Obispo one of our 


San Francisco-bound piggyback 
trains curls back on itself in 
climbing the Santa Lucia grade. 


OUR FIRST BULLETIN 


With exception of the issues in 
depression years between the July- 
August issue of 1931 and the Oc- 
tober, 1935, issue, The Bulletin has 
been published continuously since 
it was born, sometimes as a bi- 
monthly but mostly as a monthly. 
It has always been available to em- 
ployes without charge. A sepa- 
rate magazine is published by our 
lines in Texas and Louisiana. 

If we were to state our aim to- 
day, as Sunset did, we would prob- 
ably say that the aim of The Bul- 
letin is to promote better under- 
standing of our railroad. This 
means better understanding of 
each other’s job, so we will see 
how each of us fits into the big 
over-all job of railroad operations. 
It means the building up of our 
pride in our railroad. It also means 
better understanding between man- 
agement and all other SP people, 
and better public understanding. 
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THE BIG SQUE®?" 


IGH above, under the canvas 

of the flapping circus tent, the 

lights flickered and went out on 
the night performance. 

Spectators screamed and lions 
growled in the darkness. 

When the lights came back, rain 
was streaking down like jewels 
through holes in the canvas. 

In the mire stood a writer for 
the SP Bulletin (you’re likely to 
find them anywhere!) with one of 
our Southern Pacific photographers. 

The two men had obtained per- 
mission from the circus people to 
describe for Bulletin readers how 
a circus is moved by train. 

No circus train ran that night. 
When the tent, the lights and the 
weather failed, so did the show. 

Without a railroad news angle, 
the article and pictures had to die 
in the big squeeze on the editorial 
desk. We give you only a taste of 
them now, in this article which 
tells you some of the problems of 
producing your magazine; 


In New Dress 


You will notice that The Bulletin 
has blossomed out in new dress this 
month, and that personal notes 
have disappeared in favor of more 
feature news, which most of you 
said you preferred in a survey we 
conducted last year. 

This is your magazine. Helping 
the editors is a staff of representa- 
tives located throughout the rail- 
road to report the news that you 
are making. When you have items 
that you think would be suitable 
for The Bulletin, the people whose 
names are listed on page 39 will be 
glad to hear from you. 
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A record is 
kept by the editors of the amount 
of space given to each department 
and to each area of the railroad. 
Naturally, first one area or one 
subject surges ahead, then another 
—-but in the long run the editors 
do their best to even things up. 

We Squeeze It 

The Bulletin tries to record 
everything of historical signifi- 
cance on the railroad, and of cur- 
rent interest to the majority of its 
readers. The problem is not one 
of filling the magazine but of 
squeezing the vast supply of ma- 
terial down into the space avail- 
able. 

The editors start far ahead. 
They try to send everything they 
possibly can to the printer by the 
middle of the month preceding the 
date of publication. Your news 
has a better chance of being pub- 
lished if it arrives early. Only 
one or two pages can be saved for 
last-minute news of great impor- 
tance, and those pages are closed 
at month’s end. 

Here We Go! 

From that moment the race is 
on—against a tightening schedule 
—to get the magazines printed and 
distributed to the farthest points of 
the Southern Pacific before the 
news is old. It’s such a big job, 
mechanically, that you may not re- 
ceive the magazine until past the 
middie of the month for which it 
is dated. It takes weeks to run the 
four tons of paper through the 
presses and get 65,000 copies dis~ 
tributed. 

By the time one issue reaches 
you the editors are hard at work on 
the next month's issue, engaged in the 
big squeeze again as they try to cram every 


bit of news they ean Into the ever-tightening space 
ag another deadline nears. Whew! We just made 1! 
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LIKE A TRAIN DISPATCHER AT HIS CTC BOARD is this schectuler—Oscar C. Morgan—at 
work at the products contro! board of SP Pipe Lines, Inc, Los Angeles. The board 
shows elevation profile of the entire Southern Colifornia-Arizona-New Mexico-West 


Texes system, including military laterals. 


On the counter are bong strips of paper, 


gradvated to correspond with the profile, and on this paper the scheduler enters « 
complete record of all movements through the line. The planning is done weeks in 
advance by Superintendent of Products Movement M. A. Levy and Forecaster N. H. 
Wilheim. The movements must be made in batches which will keep customers happy, 


requirements for operation, and keop the entire line full at all times. The 
ure is @ recent view of the Watson Pumping Station, starting point of the 


Los Angeles-Phoenix portion of the refined petroleum products transportation system. 


DINING CAR PROMOTIONS <ANNOUNCED 


EVERAL new appointments 

were announced in the Dining 
Car Department following the re- 
tirement of Guy Cameron, assist- 
ant manager, System Dining Car 
Operations. (Announced in last 
month’s Bulletin.) 

Moving up into the position left 
vacant by Cameron was Thomas 
Lochhead, former supervisor of 
Supplies and Equipment, San 
Francisco. 

Henry Purdy, former super- 
intendent of System News Service, 
was promoted to special assistant, 
San Francisco, 

George Shultz moved up from 
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special stant to special repre- 
sentative, San Francisco. 

Dining Car Steward Joseph De- 
Gregori was appointed special rep- 
resentative, Los Angeles. 

Lochhead started with SP in 
1923 as commissary helper at Los 
Angeles. After filling various cler- 
ical jobs he was in succession asst. 
superintendent, Los Angeles News 
Service; supervisor, PE Conces- 
sions; and supervisor of Supplies 
and Equipment. In 1943 he was 
appointed to assistant to manager, 
a specially created position, and 
in 1949 returned to supervisor of 
Supplies and Equipment. 
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Director Henry L. Corbett 
Dies After Heart Attack 


| ENRY L, CORBETT, a director 

of Southern Pacific since 1940, 
and member of the executive com- 
mittee since 1948, passed away 
suddenly April 22 when stricken 
with a heart attack while en route 
to Portland aboard the Cascade. 
He was 75. 


Born in Portland on July 29, 
1881, Corbett received his early 
education in local schools. He was 
graduated from 
Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1903 
and returned to 
Oregon where 
he became ac- 
tive in business 
and civic af- 
fairs. 

q At the time of 
~ hig death, Cor- 
bett was direc- 
tor and president of the Corbett 
Investment Company, Portland. 


HENRY L, CORBETT 


He was president of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce in 
1917, 1918 and part of 1919, and 
was past president of Portland’s 
Pacific International Livestock 
Exposition. 

During World War I he was 
chairman of the war trade board 
in Portland, state chairman of two 
Red Cross drives, and chairman of 
the council of national defense. 

He was one of the first members 
of the Portland dock commission— 
and he served for 28 years on the 
Port of Portland commission, 
heading the latter body for many 
years. 


He was elected to fill the un- 
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expired term of an Oregon state 
senator in 1922 and served in the 
1923, 1925, 1927, 1929, 1933 and 
1935 sessions, and was twice presi- 
dent of the senate. 

In 1952 he presented a 63-acre 
tract of land adjacent to Blue 
Lake, near Bend, Oregon, to the 
state highway commission for a 
park. 

He was named Oregon chairman 
of the Crusade for Freedom in 
1953. 

He was a well-known rose fan- 
cier and was active in the Port- 
land Rose Society. 

Surviving him are his wife, 
Gretchen, who was at his side 
when he was stricken; two sons, 
Henry and Alfred; two daughters, 
Helen Corbett and Rosina Morgan; 
two brothers, Elliott and Hamil- 
ton; and thirteen grandchildren. 


Division car distributors attended 
an orientation meeting in San 
Francisco April 10-11 to discuss 
our new empty box car distribution 
program, (Details of the electronic 
computer system, expected to be in 
full swing July 1, were printed in 
Jast month’s Bulletin.) Chairman 
of the two-day meeting was Tom 
Fante, asst. manager, FPM&SS 
Department. 


Half-century of railroading closed 
last month with the retirement of 
Albert Bails, asst. chief dispatcher 
at Sparks, Nevada. Active in civic 
affairs, he served as councilman 
for City of Sparks from 1929 to 
19384, and as a member of the 
Sparks Volunteer Firemen. 
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One of our fire brigades at Los Angeles Taylor Yard fights a mock blaze in a box car as part 
of “graduation exercises" before being awarded a plaque by the Los Angeles Fire Department. 
Firemen stand ready with hoseline as brigade member uses axe fo roll back the "redhot"" door. 


FIRE? 


Every Employe Cau Help Protect 
Property of SP aud Stipperw 


HERE’S a saying that’s been 
making the rounds of fire- 
houses since before the days of the 
horse-drawn steamers and it’s just 
as true today: 
“The first five minutes of a fire 
often tell the difference between 
a trifling loss and a conflagration.” 


Nowhere is this axiom more ap- 
preciated than on our railroad. 
Employes doubling as firemen and 
working under the guidance of 
our fire control engineers, to- 
gether with local firemen, are 
making a good showing despite a 
sharp national increase in railroad 
property fires. 


This point was driven home re- 
cently when the Los Angeles Fire 
Department cited workers in our 
Taylor Yard, Los Angeles General 
Shops and the Los Angeles Union 
Terminal Warehouse for their out- 
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standing efforts in establishing fire 
and disaster programs to cope with 
emergencies until professional 
firemen arrive. LAFD spokesmen 
said this was probably the first 
time that any railroad anywhere 
has been so honored. (The Los 
Angeles shops of Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press were similarly cited a year 
ago.) 

Hand-picked workers in each of 
these SP organizations went 
through a special training course 
under the guidance of LAFD 
fire prevention inspectors, They 
learned the three ingredients of a 
fire: fuel, temperature and air; 
they learned how important it is 
to notify local fire departments 
immediately; they learned how to 
use fire equipment and, most im~ 
portant, they learned to have con- 
fidence in this equipment in time 
of emergency. For many SP work- 
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ers this was a refresher course 
supplementing what they had been 
taught by experts from the depart- 
ment of George W. Rear, our gen- 
eral fire prevention engineer. 

Los Angeles city councilmen, 
city fire commissioners, officers 
and inspectors joined in the pre- 
sentation ceremonies honoring the 
SP and its fire brigade members. 

The awards are especially sig- 
nificant because they were made 
at a time when fire losses were 
running at an all-time high on 
American railroads. The Associa~ 
tion of American Railroads re- 
ported that 1955 saw a record high 
in losses, and that 1956 losses— 
not yet all tabulated—are sure to 
be higher. Fire authorities point 
to three major railroad fires al- 
ready in 1957--none of them on 
SP lines, fortunately—proving that 
railroads have a bad start in 1957. 


Like oaks growing from acorns, 
nearly every conflagration has 
seemingly inconsequential begin- 
nings. 

A fire recently in our diesel re- 
pair shops at Sacramento endan- 
gered six diesel units and the shops 
themselves—a potential loss of 
several million dollars. But the 
blaze was snuffed out by workers 
who had been taught what to do in 
just such an emergency. The loss 
was confined to a diesel motor. 
What could have been a headline 
story never made the papers. 


This is but one instance where 
our educational program has paid 
off. 

Hotboxes are one of the major 
causes of railroad fires. Rear ad- 
vises that train crews can mini- 
mize damage by using fire protec~ 
tion equipment to cool journal 
boxes before removing the pack- 
ing. “It’s almost impossible to 
realize how hot they can get, until 
you have seen a few,” he says. 


“When cars with hotboxes are 
set out they must be carefully ex- 
amined. Not only is it important 
to cool the journal box—-without 
water if possible—but we've got 
to guard against the spread of 
radiated heat to the car and its 
contents.” 


While fire prevention experts 
agree that diesels are wonderful, 
<— 


At plant protection award ceremonies honor- 
ing Taylor Yard fire fighters were, above, left 
to right, Division Commander Ronald T. Rob- 
ertson, ‘Los Angeles Fire Department; John 
Holland, LA city councilman; Drisdale Brown, 
our master mechanic; and George W. Rear, 
Jr., our general fire prevention engineer. Be- 
low, President A. F. Mortensen (center), of our 
LA Union Terminal Warehouse, accepts 2 plant 
protection award on behalf of the warehouse 
fire brigade from Dr. J. Richard Sneed of the 
LA Fire Commission. Others, left to right, 
Edward M. Costello, warehouse general man- 
ager: LA City Councilman Edward Roybal and 
LAFD Battalion Chief Harold Bradley. 
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This fire ruin on our Salt Lake trestle last year 
was caused by an overheated car axle bearing. 


the sleek engines have dumped an 
entirely new problem into the laps 
of fire protection experts. We've 
lost one diesel already to fire, 
though luckily we could rebuild 
it. It is recommended that trans- 
portation employes equip them- 
selves with the booklet, “Operation 
of Portable Fire Extinguishing 
Equipment on Diesel Locomotives,” 
obtainable through trainmasters or 
division superintendents. 

While our special agents are ac- 
complishing wonders in keeping 
trespassers off our lines, all em- 
ployes can help by becoming more 
aware of these people as potential 
firebugs. In July, 1955, the Pio- 
neer Mill Warehouse at Sacra- 
mento was destroyed when a 
transient touched off a blaze 
among wooden pallets stored out- 
side the building. Shortly before 
that, a trespasser set fire to Bridge 
No. 731.64 near Yuma, Arizona. 
The structure was ruined. 
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Rear estimates he’s spent 4,000 
manhours studying fire-protective 
coatings for bridges and round- 
houses. The answer hasn’t been 
found yet, but Rear is a patient 
man, and so are his staff and AAR 
groups working with him on that 
teaser. 

Traditionally, cotton fires have 
been a perennial headache to all 
railroads. A new firefighting tech- 
nique developed by our experts 
with the help of the Stanford Re- 
search Institute saw cotton fires 
dwindle to 12 a year for the past 
three years. One of the points 
brought out by their study was 
that the friction of bales rubbing 
together in transit was a prime 
cause of trouble. Other railroads 
and national fire agencies are 
studying and adopting methods 
worked out by the SP. 

“Professional firemen stand 
ready all along our lines to help 
us,” says Rear. “But those critical 
first minutes of every fire mean 
that just one SP employe—using 
the training and equipment pro- 
vided him—can put out more fire 
singlehandedly than a four-alarm 
assignment of apparatus and fire- 
men can after those first five min- 
utes.” 

Which means that the many and 
peculiar fire problems encoun- 
tered around railroad properties 
make every one of us a potential 
fireman. 


Southern Pacific Club of San 
Francisco is busy. It launched its 
annual ticket selling drive last 
month for the June 29 picnic at 
Micke’s Grove, Lodi; and honored 
T. Louis Chess, general passenger 
agent, at the second quarterly SP 
Club Representatives’ dinner. Com- 
ing up is a “Disneyland” trip, 
scheduled May 24. 
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HARD TO BEAT is the safety record of our 
blacksmith shop at Ogden. Three of the 
oldest employes who have helped keep it 
safe are, left to right, Dave Neville, Ray 
Stanger and J. P. Gayle. Gayle has 
worked in the shop for 44 years, Neville 
for 40 and Stanger for 32. 


It took a little time, but he did it! 
J. B, Casaday, a good commuter 
friend of ours who organized the 
annual Christmas party on our Los 
Altos branch last Christmas, was 
so pleased by our response in fur- 
nishing special cars, that he pre- 
pared a special “Thank you!” card 
and distributed it until he collected 
62 signatures from his fellow trav- 
elers. The card is now the proud 
possession of T. Louis Chess, our 
popular general passenger agent at 
San Francisco. 
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Watch Out ! 


wrt could be safer, you ask, 
than a desk job? 

Recently a clerk in our Stores 
Department sat too near the edge 
of a chair and reached too far for 
something on the far end of the 
desk. Result: the chair slipped out. 
The fall caused a back injury. 

Falls are the most frequent cause 
of injury, and usually are the most 
easily avoided. 

Or, how about a file clerk’s job? 
Surely that’s safe! 

Not long ago a file clerk was 
walking along an aisle in our Gen- 
eral Office, looking at what was in 
her hands. She did not notice that 
a file drawer, at face level, had 
been left open. Crash! Right on 
the bridge of the nose! 

Always close file drawers—and 
look where you're going. 

How about veteran railroaders, 
performing acts they have done for 
years? 

Take the case of one of our 
freight conductors, who went to 
work for us in 1916. He reeently 
attempted to board a moving ca- 
boose, as he has probably done 
many hundreds of times. 

His foot landed on the step all 
right, but his hands missed the 
grab irons. The step threw him 
around in back of the caboose, lac- 
erating his forehead and straining 
his shoulder. 

He knew he should have grabbed 
with his hands first. 

The above, typical examples, 
point out the moral, says M. A, 
Nugent, our superintendent of 
safety, that inattention rather than 
the nature of the job, causes most 
injuries. “Don’t think you are so 
familiar with your work that you 
can do it automatically.” 
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KEEP OUT 
NO TRESPASSING 


HO had more right to open 
the gate marked “KEEP OUT 
—NO TRESPASSING”? 

Captain Johan S. Johanson, 72, 
opened it for his eight-year-old 
grandson Robert. Hand in hand 
they walked onto the deck of our 
historic steamer Eureka-—accom- 
panied by uncounted ghostly pas- 
sengers of the past. 

Captain Johanson had reigned 
in her pilot house for many of his 
49 years with our ferry fleet. Now 
she, too, was retired—motionless 
at our West Oakland moorings 
since her last run on February 10. 
Never again would she be pro- 
pelled by her walking beam and 
side paddle wheels—last of their 
kind in regular service in the 
world. 
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Journey Into The Past 


Only one Southern Pacific ferry 
now carries our train passengers 
across the bay—with a modern 
steam turbo-electric power plant— 
plus one other standby ferryboat. 
Most of the transbay traffic rides 
on wheels across the bridges, but 
to many persons no bridge can 
ever be as romantic as a boat——par- 
ticularly the great white ships that 
Johan loved. 

Our once proud fleet of ferry- 
boats in their peak year of 1930 
earried a total of 40,211,535 pas- 
sengers and 6,117,186 vehicles 
across the bay. Those were the 
days! 

As Captain Johanson and his 
grandson climbed the stairway to 
the second deck on their journey 
into the past, the boy saw no one 
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else. His grandfather had only to 
close his eyes to see again the 
jostling, happy throngs, and to rc- 
live an era that has gone forever. 
San Francisco Bay ferry service 
: dates back to Gold Rush days. In 
1850 Captain Thomas Gray sent 
| his little steamer, the Kangaroo, 
on the first scheduled ferry run be-~ 
tween San Francisco and the East 
Bay. Those were rugged times. It 
i is said that ferry captains used to 
stand by their wheel with a rifle 
close at hand ready to shoot if the 
pilot of a rival boat attempted to 
ram. 
Our railroad boosted the ferry 
business when on September 6, 
1869, the first Central Pacific (now 
Southern Pacific) through trans- 
continental train delivered its pas- 
sengers to a transbay ferry at Ala- 
meda. Two months later Oakland 
Whart became the East Bay termi- 
nal for both trains and ferries. 


No one with them but the ghostly passengers 
of the past as they climb once-crowded stairs. 


The walking baam, and in the distance its suc- 
cessor, one of the bridges across the bay. 


On the west side of the bay, pre- 
decessor of the present Ferry 
Building in San Francisco (opened 
in July 1898) was the passenger 
station of our Central Pacific near 
the foot of Market Street, where 
our ferryboats began landing Sep- 
tember 4, 1875. 

The ferry Eureka was first built 
in 1890 at a shipyard in Tiburon 
north of the bay as the Ukiah of 
the San Francisco & North Pacific 
Railroad, one of the predecessors 
of the Northwestern Pacific. She 
could carry ten standard freight 
cars. 

Retaining her original engine 
and four of her frames, she was 
rebuilt 97% new in our former 
West Oakland shipyards in 1922, 
and was renamed the Eureka in 
honor of the northern terminal city 
of the Northwestern Pacific. She 
then had seating capacity of 2,300 
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"Surcha” Ta Be 
Presened 


S your magazine was going 
to press we learned the good 
news that our ferryboat Eureka 
will be preserved and honored 
as a permanent exhibit in San 
Francisco’s Maritime Museum, 
which is now being developed. 
The museum directors have 
accepted the ferryboat as a gift 
from Southern Pacific. The 
State of California has indi- 
cated an interest in protecting 
and maintaining her until the 
museum has a place for her in 
San Francisco’s Aquatic Park. 
At the museum the Eureka 
will join NWP’s locomotive No. 
112—temporarily housed at 
Tiburon—which also was do~ 
nated by our company. 


persons, largest ferry on the bay. 

Captain Johanson would have 
admired the man who commanded 
her in the ’20s. He was Captain 
Victor L. Verdellet. During the en- 
tire period of her rebuilding he 
remained in the shipyard with her, 

Johan Johanson came to San 
Francisco three days before the 
great earthquake and fire of April 
18, 1906. His wife back in Norway 
heard that the entire city had been 
destroyed, and feared he was dead; 
but it was then that Johan was first 
peing thrilled by the ferries as 
they carried on their tremendous 
rescue work, free of charge and 
unaffected by the disaster. 

Soon after, he became a ferry 
man, serving 49 years and travel- 
ing a million miles on the bay, in 
four-mile trips, before he retired 
in 1955. During most of this pe- 
riod his partner in their Alameda 
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home was the girl he brought from 
Norway. For her he built a room 
veneered and inlaid with fine 
woods, a hobby in which he be- 
came highly skilled. 

Shortly after they celebrated 
their golden wedding in 1954, Mrs. 
Johanson passed away. Surviving 
are two sons, five daughters, 21 
grandchildren and 17 great grand- 
children, In his work shop he has 
been buiiding for each of them 
cradles of inlay and veneer, for 
the presont and for the future. 

Four brothers live in the San 
Francisco Bay area—all of them 
employed at one time or another 
by our railroad. Four sisters he 
has not seen in 52 years live in 
Norway. He is leaving this month 
to visit them. 

During Captain Johanson’s ca~ 
reer the ferries carried more than 
a billion passengers and provided 
one of the most romantic transpor- 
tation services the world has ever 


A. J. Ferrara, left, supervisor of our marine 
and ferry station operations, explains the 
Eureka’s tow pressure steam engine, original 
engine that was built into the Ukiah in 1890. 


Instaad of a wheel, the Eureka was steered by 
means of this lever in the pilot house, con- 
trolting a double steam cylinder that set in 
motion a red connected to the rudder chains. 


known. Their reign ended with 
construction of the Golden Gate 
and San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
bridges. On January 12, 1939, the 
wake of the last commuter ferry 
melted away. Since then the thrill 
of crossing the bay by ferry has 
been confined mostly to train pas- 
sengers who start or complete their 
journeys by the water route. Re- 
cently some of our trains have 
been meeting buses instead of 
ferries. 

For ferry commuters the daily 
trips across the water were ex- 
periences never to be forgotten. 
The bay---sparkling under the sun, 
or mysterious under the fog 
through which the ferries hooted 
their way in symphony with the 
foghorns. The city skylines—tint- 
ed by the rising or the setting sun, 
or aglow at night with the jeweled 
lights of windows and electric 
signs. And the boats—steady and 
sure, resplendent in white paint 
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and gleaming glassware. Much 
good fellowship was enjoyed. Many 
a romance blossomed. 

And perhaps as Captain Johan 
Johanson an@ his grandson walked 
off the Eureka for the last time, 
he heard more than footsteps 
sounding on the planks. Perhaps 
he heard the deep hoot of the ferry 
whistle again, the ring of the 
engine room telegraph, and the 
ercaking of piles telling him that 
his journey into the past was 
ended, 

On the head of his grandson he 
placed his captain’s cap as a re- 
minder of the man who loved the 
big white ships. 


We Teach Safety 
By Correspondence 
AFETY by correspondence is 
one of many ways our Safety 
Department is taking to educate 
supervisors in how to increase em- 
ploye-safety. The program is 
reaching into every corner of our 
railroad, according to M. A. Nu- 
gent, our superintendent of safety. 

Already 97 per cent of the 420 
supervisors who registered for the 
examination in the correspondence 
course last year have passed with 
“flying colors,” Nugent reports, 
and the door is not yet closed to 
hundreds of others who registered 
for the course and received the 
materials, but for various reasons 
did not register for the examina- 
tion. 

They can qualify for the exam- 
ination by writing to Nugent at 
65 Market Street, San Francisco, 
indicating their desire. Another 
examination will be given in the 
fall, and those who pass will be 
awarded “Certificates of Railroad 
Safety” signed by the general 
manager. 
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“Sports Car"! operator 
shows General Freight 
Car Foreman W. J. 
Black of LA Taylor yard 
the oscilloscope picture 
tube record of a freight 
car axle under test. Do 
you believe if? Read 
below, and Searn: 


Sports Car tn “Tagler Yard 


HE sports car craze seems to 

have hit us. We’ve acquired a 
snappy canary yellow domestic 
version that buzzes up and down 
eur Taylor Yard rip tracks in Los 
Angeles. 


This car—which, if you want to 
be technical about it, is correctly 
ealled an ultrasonic reflectoscope 
car—sees all, knows all and tells 
all when it comes to spotting de- 
fective freight car axles. 

Here’s how she works: 

Down each rip track chugs the 
car with the operator leaning out 
and flicking open freight car jour- 
nal box lids as he goes. He dashes 
a helping of oil on the axle tip to 
make a good contact, then touches 
to the tip a silver-dollar-sized 
gadget that can best be described 
as a stethoscope. 

Next he gazes into a crystal ball 
contraption mounted on the dash- 
board, 

It’s “simple.” The refiectoscope 
radiates sound waves of a fre- 
quency beyond the hearing range 
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of the human ear, These waves 
are faster than 225,000,000 cycles 
per second. A narrow beam of this 
high frequency sound penetrates 
the axle and is reflected from any 
defect in its path, resulting in a 
broken line on the picture tube. 

Paul V. Garin, our engineer of 
research and mechanical stand- 
ards, says the gadget is so sensi- 
tive it can show the location of the 
break to within a quarter of an 
inch. 

“It’s just like striking the tips 
of the axles with a hammer,” ex- 
plains Arthur S. Pedrick, assistant 
engineer. “The echoes tell us if 
the axles are good or bad. Only 
we do it with radio waves.” 

Actually, we’ve been using de- 
vices like this around the SP since 
1949, when we tested locomotive 
axles with a hand-drawn cart con- 
taining a similar contraption. This 
latest addition to modern railroad- 
ing, SP style, marks the first time 
we've installed one in a self-pro- 
pelled auto to speed up axle checks 
to several hundred a day. 
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Gold Spike Site Now 
Recognized Nationally 


'HE spot at Promontory, Utah, 

where a gold spike was driven 
on May 10, 1869, to complete our 
first transcontinental line, was 
officially declared a national his- 
torie site last month. 


The order setting aside seven 
acres for this purpose was signed 
by Secretary of the Interior Fred 
A. Seaton. 


Fifty women bowlers wound up 
the season for the SP Women’s 
Winter Bowling League in San 
Francisco last month with a ban- 
quet and a presentation of trophies. 
Winners were the “Overland” 
team, captained by Elva Love and 
including Angie Hierro, Viva John- 
son, Gerry Sumner and Kay Al- 
way. 


Move smart SP Men! More names 
of SP winners (some were an- 
nounced in our April issue) have 
been announced in the car loading 
puzzle contest conducted by Rail- 
way Age magazine. They are J. C. 
Adams, agent, Bakersfield; A. F. 
Eichorn, agent, Redding; T. A, Ho- 
ell and Marion Hunt, clerks, Crock- 
ett; Alex Laurinas, car distributor, 
San Jose; C, E. Larson, assistant 
ear distributor, and L. L. Reidy, 
ear distributor, Portland, 


$250 CHECK was 
awarded. Sohn 
Mustanich, our 
supervisor of 


FPM&SS, a 
way Age magazine 
for winning sec 
ond place in na- 
tional esssy con> 
lest: “Best System 
of Ownership to 
Encourage Fleet of 
Box Cars." 
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Los Banos, a Real 
Railroad City! 


HE San Joaquin Valley com- 

munity of Los Banos, which 
this month is celebrating the 
50th anniversary of its incor- 
poration as a city, May 8, 1907, 
ean for a special reason be 
called a “railroad city.” In its 
pioneer days it uprooted itself 
and moved a distance of several 
miles so it could be located 
alongside our tracks. 

This interesting bit of infor- 
mation was uncovered recently 
by Mrs. Roy Lower, daughter- 
in-law of Harry E. Lower, who 
retired in 1953 as manager and 
wire chief in our Telegraph 
Department at Oakland Pier. 
She was researching for an ar- 
ticle in the anniversary edition 
of the Los Banos Enterprise, 
published April 26. 

Los Banos was originally 
established some time after 
1868, and was named when a 
postoffice was established in 
1873. It was named for Arroyo 
de los Banos (creek of the 
baths). It then boasted a hotel 
and a dance hall. 

When in 1889 the railroad 
passed several miles to the east, 
the residents moved the entire 
community to the rails and soon 
afterward Miller & Lux built a 
brick store which, with a new 
brick hotel, became the nu- 
cleus of present Los Banos. 

First official census in 1910 
showed a population of 745. 
Last year the count was 5,418. 

Our congratulations to the 
growing city of Los Banos! 


Top left, G. M. Cagley, superintendent of 
shops, demonstrates the effectiveness of the 
paint shields in our box car assembly line at 
Sacramento, by standing next to one of them 
while a car is being spray painted. Top right, 
the DF" stencil is applied. Below, William 
Lanyon, carman, stacks cross bars inside the 
car for use in fastening the loads. 


Our Shops Build 
250 “DF” Cars 


HE big job of building 250 new 

“DF” (Damage Free) box cars 
was completed last month in our 
General Shops at Sacramento, for 
our lines in Texas and Louisiana 
and our Pacific Lines. 


The shop men are now well un- 
derway on their new projects of 
building 150 special piggyback flat 
ears, and 500 new double-door box 
cars with one flush door. Next 
month they will start making box 
cars with hydra-cushion under- 
frames, according to F. E. Molloy, 
superintendent motive power, 
Northern District. 

The cars are built on assembly 
lines. Major components are pur- 
chased, but many parts are built 
in our shops. The cars gradually 
take shape as they move from one 
end of the track, where the trucks 
are assembled, to the far end where 
the cars are ready for use as soon 
as the paint dries, 
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Spray painting of the completed 
car bodies is done inside huge tent 
shelters designed in our shops. 

Inside, a “DF” car is equipped 
with wall and floor racks and cross 
bars, These various fastenings are 
available for use by shippers in 
fastening their loads firmly in 
place to prevent shifting when the 
car is in motion. 


More than 2500 letters were re~ 
ceived by San Francisco’s TV sta- 
tion KPIX after Dan Lewis, en- 
gineer, Western Division, appeared 
as a guest on the children’s pro- 
gram “Adventure School.” Dan, 2 
relaxed performer, told something 
about railroads and offered to mail 
copies of an AAR folder on trains 
to anyone who requested them. 
Twenty-five hundred children did 
—an amazing response, 
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UNDER ICE! 
Life ts Unigue 
Ta Suomaheds 


LE ERICKSON leads a curious 

sort of life. He commutes from 

his home to his office without leav- 

ing the building. And there are 

some weeks during the year that 

he never sees the sky, except when 
he’s standing on a roof. 

Ole’s title is assistant B&B super- 
visor. He lives and works at Nor- 
den, nearly 7,000 feet high, in the 
heart of the Sierra Nevada where 
are located the historic SP snow- 
sheds. When the sheds were first 
built in the late 1860s, they shel- 
tered nearly 40 miles of rail. Now, 
due to modern snowfighting equip- 
ment, only 5 miles of sheds remain. 

A crew of 24 men usually assist 
Ole to maintain and repair the 


A cup of catfes tastes good when the air is 
biting cold outside. Ole Erickson pauses for 
a moment at the little cafe in the Norden 
shed while Mon Quon Fong, cook, serves. 
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See what we mean about snows getting heavy 
in the Sierra Nevada? If you look very closely 
you can glimpse our snowsheds in the lower 
feft of this picture, taken some years ago. 


sheds during the winter. However, 
this past season, because of unus- 
ually light snowfall, only 18 men 
were required. More than 100 B&B 
men work on the sheds during the 
summer months, 

Erickson’s favorite season in the 
mountains is right now, when the 
morning air is heavy with nature’s 
perfume and the trees impatiently 
shake loose their winter overcoats. 

But winter is interesting! 

When the snow pours from the 
skies, turning the Sierra Nevada 
into a Christmas greeting card 
each year, the mountain men at 
Norden are sometimes snowed in 
temporarily, and live in an under- 
world of their own. 

Ole reaches his offices in the 
Norden sheds by walking down a 
long corridor that connects his 
house to the sheds. He and his wife 
live on one side of the double 
tracks and his office is on the other. 


Located in the Norden sheds 
(in the vicinity of tunnel 6) also 
are the barracks where unmarried 
men live, each in his own room. 

A few hundred yards from the 
barracks is a clean little cafe 
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where Mon Quon Fong dishes up 
fine meals and hot coffee. 

And everything is under a con- 
tinuous roof! 

In the dead of winter the snow- 
sheds are eerie and cold. Dangling 
overhead from heavy crossbeams 
are slender icicles—which are 
knocked down by Ole’s crew be- 
fore spring comes to melt them. 
Men’s voices and the scrape of 
their shovels on frozen ballast 
echo hollowly through the wooden 
chambers. In the dim light the 
steel rails gleam dully. 

During snowed-in periods, the 
B&B crew performs minor shed 
repairs and keeps the snow shov- 
eled from the roof. The only time 
Ole sees the sky those weeks is 
when he climbs atop the snow- 
sheds to supervise his crew. 

Ever since the Chinese and the 
Irishmen of Central Pacific (our 
parent company) made history by 
building the railroad over the 
towering Sierra in the 1860s, we 
have fought the winter snow in 
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These pictures were taken at Norden, nearly 7,000 ft. elevation in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. At left, a 


westbound diesel emerges from the shelter of the snowsheds into the teeth of a mitd storm. Dusing a lull in 
the storm, the men (center) shovel the snowpacks from atop the sheds. At right, a diesel waits until the 


turntable is positioned for its turnaround and return to Roseville, 


that mountain area. 


Theodore Judah, the engineer- 
ing genius who made the original 
survey across the Sierra, under- 
estimated the volume of snow 
which falls there each year. 


On October 1, 1861, he wrote in 
a report that when the snow got 
heavy it would be necessary only 
to use snowplows, clearing the 
snow as it fell. This, he was sure, 
would keep the track open during 
the entire year, 


Judah was wrong. 


Not the snowplows of that day, 
nor the hundreds of men equipped 
with shovels, could keep the tracks 
clear. As fast as snow from one 
portion of the line was removed, 
the portion behind and in front 
was covered with snow. 


So our early engineers decided 
to build snowsheds to protect the 
tracks. Fines, firs and cedars 
growing near the tracks were cut 
down and sliced into heavy tim- 
bers. Construction of the sheds 
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began in the spring of 1868. Mil- 
lions of board feet gradually 
stretched into a shed that extended 
40 miles across the Sierra Ne- 
vada~—possibly the longest snow- 
shed ever built. 

The first sheds were rough af- 
fairs with peaked roofs. Heavy 
snows often settled on one side of 
the peaks, causing the roofs to be 
forced out of line. Men then had 
to shovel the snow to the other 
side to bring the shed back into 
position. 

During the dry months, sparks 
from wood- and coal-burning 
locomotives often ignited sheds, 
and sometimes the wooden struc- 
tures were demolished by forest 
fires. 

It was necessary during the 
summer to maintain fire fighting 
equipment and men on the moun- 
tain, always on the alert for fire. 

To replace the peaked roof 
sheds, our engineers devised sheds 
of flat construction. These were 
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more satisfactory, but had a tend- 
ency to sag under heavy snow be- 
cause it was difficult to find stout 
enough beams. 

Most of our remaining snow- 
sheds are made of Douglas Fir 
which is shipped to the Sierra 
from Oregon. Sturdy crossbeams 
keep the roofs at an even keel 
even when they’re weighted with 
several feet of snow. 

But mountain elements are still 
rough on wooden snhowsheds, no 
matter how well constructed they 
are. Wood suffers from moisture 
and decay around the joints, and 
must be replaced every 20 to 25 
years on the average, 

Concrete snowsheds are now re- 
placing some of the wooden snow- 
sheds in the Sierra. Conerete for 
the sheds is pre-cast at Petaluma 
in northern California and hauled 
by flat car to the mountains and 
set in place. These sheds are of 
flat roof construction, similar to 
the wood structures. 
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Impervious to the snow and rain 
of the Sierra, concrete snowsheds 
will last fifty years or longer with- 
out requiring repair or replace- 
ment. 

Will all the remaining snow- 
sheds eventually be abolished? 

Possibly not, say our engineers. 
Even though the length of the 
sheds has been reduced from 40 
miles to five, due primarily to the 
development of top-notch snow 
fighting equipment—the flangers, 
spreaders, and rotaries—-we may 
always retain the sheds we have 
left. 

We need the sheds where they 
are located now because it has 
been found that, geographically, 
snow has a tendency to accumu- 
late at these points. In these 
places, the snow melts slowly—es- 
pecially on the shady side of the 
slopes—causing slides which might 
occur late in the year. (Sometimes 
as late as June, when snow fighting 
equipment has been placed in 
storage.) 

Now that spring is here, with 
summer close at hand, Ole Erick- 
son and his B&B crew will be re- 
pairing and replacing those por- 
tions of shed which have been 
rotted and harmed by winter. 
They will prepare the sheds for 
next year’s onslaught of snow. 

In these modern times there is 
not so much danger from fire as 
in earlier days. When the summer 
months grow dangerously dry, a 
sprinkling system atop the sheds 
saturates the sheds thoroughly 
with water. ‘There hasn’t been a 
major fire in our sheds since 1948. 

Ole Erickson has been with our 
company since 1923, a year after 
he arrived in the United States 
from his home in Sweden. 
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Sunshine filtering through openings in the 
snowsheds makes a striking pattern as the work- 
men prepare to clear the tracks with their 
shovels and other tools. 


Frequent visitors to the Erick- 
son’s home include their son and 
two daughters, all of whom work 
for SP, and another daughter who 
is married to an SP man. 

Ole Erickson leads a curious 
sort of life. Some weeks of the 
year he never sees the sky at all. 

But these spring months Ole can 
look from his windows and see the 
trees and wild flowers of the 
mountain bursting with new vi- 
tality, and he’d rather be right 
where he is than anywhere else in 
the world, there in the mountains 
next to the historic snowsheds. 

“Wouldn’t live.in a city for any- 
thing,” he observes. “Up here a 
man can breathe.” 
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Considerable Improvement in Safety 


Is Reported by P. F. E. in 1956 


THE safety record of Pacific 
Fruit Express employes along 
Southern Pacific Lines averaged 
14 per cent better in 1956 than in 
1955, according to John P. Fer- 
ron, superintendent of safety for 
PFE, as he wound up a series of 
award presentations last month. 

Outstanding was the record of 
the PFE Stores Department at Col- 
ton, which has 
been accident- 
free for five years 
-—- a total of 1,- 
« 129,448 man- 
hours. K. V. 
Piummer, vice 
: President and 
general manager, 
attended the Col- 
: s ton ceremony 
C. C. LOVEJOY, re- Om San) Bran 
cently retired as Fres- CISCO, presenting a 
no plant mgr, PFE, special award to 
after 48 years’ service J J Willis, dis- 
accepted safety ‘". i 
award for 1956, trict storekeeper, 

in honor of the 
Colton men’s safe work. 

“When the present safety pro- 
gram was started by the PFE in 
1948,” said Ferron, “the accident 
rate was 35.81 per million man- 
hours. Diligent work, education 
and cooperation of all concerned 
has now reduced that toll of life 
and limb to 2.61 for the past year.” 

Among PFE perfect-safety 
awards presented on Southern Pa- 
cific Lines, and the man hours of 
accident-free work represented in 
1956, were: 

El Paso Agency, R. W. Beehler, 

agent, 208,896 
Colton Stores, 201,560 
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Fresno Ice Plant, C. C. Lovejoy, 
plant manager, 149,944 

Southwestern District, W. E. Beck- 
er, supt., 148,536 

Yuma Agency, R R. Jones, agent, 
146,528 

Colton Ice Plant, L. G. Schroeder, 
plant manager, 141,810. 

Bakersfield Ice Plant, C. A. Cram- 
er, plant manager, 125,888 

Sparks Ice Plant, A. W. George, 
plant manager, 113,536 

Los Angeles Ice Plant, E. T. Quinn, 
plant manager, 93,864 

Tucson Ice Plant, H. W. Barrett, 
plant manager, 80,928 
Award was also given to the 

roving construction crew headed 

by O. F. Vaught, general repair 

foreman, for a perfect safety rec- 

ord throughout the year. 


“Magic” Elevators 
Are Progressing 


QuLL far from complete is the 
job of installing the new elec- 
tronically controlicd elevators in 
our General Office building in San 
Francisco. Three are in service, 
three more are scheduled to be 
ready about August 1, and the last 
two about November 1, according 
to present work schedules. 

The installation contains many 
conveniences, Riders don’t even 
have to push control buttons— 
just a feather touch is enough. 
Your body’s electrical capacity will 
upset the delicate balance of the 
electronic circuit of which the but- 
ton is a part, and the control will 
function, 


Easy does it! 
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At Qakiand Pier all was orderly confusion 
one day last month as scenes for a new movie 
were filmed in our train shed. Stars made up 
in front of the bake shop. 


We'll See Ourselves 
In “Pal Joey” Movie 


OMMENCING with Thursday, 

April 11, when trapeze plat- 
forms were being hung by crews 
of workmen from rafters of Oak- 
land train shed, excitement was 
rising to a climax until on April 
15 we arrived at work to have our 
station “taken over” for the film- 
ing of some scenes for the Colum- 
bia picture “Pal Joey,” starring 
Frank Sinatra, Kim Novak and 
Rita Hayworth. 

Make-up artists were transform- 
ing faces by our bake shop, Police- 
men, crewmen, etc., were busy 
keeping back the spectators. A desk 
with a typewriter was set up in the 
midst of confusion. 


Engineer Bert L. Armstrong and 
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Fireman Fred G. Nopel proudly 
were in command of our steam 
engine No. 4443, which was 
brought out of retirement for the 
oecasion, She made about a half 
dozen entrances before everything 
suited the directors. 

Our steamer Berkeley then got 
in on the act. Frank Sinatra and 
many extras were photographed 
aboard her on a trip to San Fran- 
cisco, where pictures were also 
taken in our Ferry Building sta- 
tion. Later in the evening, Berke- 
ley station had her name changed 
to “Gold City” for the movie. 

I don’t expect many of us will 
miss seeing “Pal Joey.” And many 
of us will treasure the autographs 
given us on this exciting day in 
our lives. —- by Alice Whitney, 
Western Division. 


security is this “Minute Girl,” pub- 
“MM month for the U. §. Treasury 


Department. The bonds can be purchased 
through your SP payrofl deduction plan. 
They now earn you 31% per cent Interest. 


Ee 
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UNDERGROUND ENTRY! This international 
photograph wus taken where two of our 
railrocds meet in a@ tunnel. The US- 
Mexico international boundary line 
crosses the hill through which the tunnel 
is bored. The diesel units you see are 
headed into the US on track of our San 
Diego & Arizona Eastern Railway, while 
the cars are still on the track of the 
Tiivana & Tecate Railway, a wholly 
owned subsidiary, in Mexico. You will be 
reading more about this unusual rail line 
-which stretches through rugged country 
between San Diego and El Centro, dip- 
ping into Mexico en route—in a coming 
issue of The Bulletin. 


Thug Threatens Him; 
Pete Takes Powder 


HE armed thug pushed his way 

into the Dunsmuir service sta- 
tion at five in the morning. Six- 
teen-year-old Pete Panek, son of 
Conductor Emil Panek, was on 
duty. 

After taking about $200 from 
the cash register, the robber 
pointed his revolver at Pete and 
told him he wanted Pete’s car— 
and he wanted Pete to drive it. 

They left the service station to- 
gether. When the thug turned 
around to close the station door, 
Pete took flight, racing through 
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“Thaukel” “faa 
Ral Fad 


N the living room walt of 

the home of 14-year-old 
Marvin Foley of El Monte, Cali- 
fornia, hangs a framed jetter 
that Marvin proudly shows to 
visitors. 

Marvin is a rail fan. “I am 
almost 15 years old,” he ex- 
plained to us, “and I’m collect- 
ing pictures and literature of 
steam locomotives for my fu- 
ture family, because by the time 
I get married the smoke and 
bellow of the steam engine will 
be gone forever.” 

Marvin loves watching the 
trains roll through his com- 
munity. Recently he saw that 
the bearing of a car axle on one 
train was smoking, indicating 
it was too hot. He signaled the 
conductor, who stopped the 
train in time to prevent dam- 
age. 

The letter on Marvin's wall 
is a letter expressing the thanks 
of Conductor Paul G. Walton 
and crew, and also of W. E. 
Eastman who signed it as super- 
intendent of Yuma Division. 


the darkness like he’d never run 
before. And he didn’t stop until he 
reached the police station. 

The alerted police apprehended 
the robber a short time later, 
aboard a northbound freight train. 
All the money was recovered, 

Moral? He who thinks to run 
away can fight again another day. 
Or something like that, said Pete 
as soon as he could catch his 
breath. 
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Proud of their ability to manufacture heater coils for diesel facomotive steam generators are 


these men of the coil rolling department of LA General Shops. Left to right, back row, Ray 
Bohenski and Kenny Loding; in front, Manuel Ramirez, Frank Moyz, Ernie Entwhistle, W. G. 
Watson, Roy Scott and Ray Badilla. Between the two rows of men is their converted lathe. 


LA. Pipofitters Che Clover! 


HE coil rolling department of 

our Los Angeles General Shops 
can be proud of ingenuity shown 
in solving one of the problems 
which arose during our transition 
from steam power to diesel power. 

When it came time to overhaul 
the coils in which steam is gener- 
ated in passenger diesel loco- 
motives—supplying heat to the 
passenger cars—it was found there 
are 18 types of the coils; too many 
to carry in stock. So it was de~ 
cided to make the coils as needed. 

An old lathe was converted to 
the job of rolling coils of all sizes, 
using special jigs. The men found 
that specially purchased pipe eould 
be cold-rolled into the various 
sizes and shapes required, dupli- 
cating factory specifications. 

Much of the credit goes to Ray 
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Badilla, leadman in the Pipe Shop, 
who served his apprenticeship on 
the old Arizona Eastern Railroad. 
In charge was W. P. Norris, pipe 
shop foreman; under supervision 
of E. A. Tinker, former depart- 
mental pipe shop foreman, now 
retired. —- by Vietor Schiro, LA 
General Shops. 


Big Rose Festival 


At Portland Soon 
EITH ABBOTT, assistant to our 
PT&PRM at Portland, is hop- 
ping in two directions at a time 
nowadays, trying to put the finish- 
ing touches on Portland's 49th an- 
nual Festival of Roses, June 12-16. 
He is serving as president of the 
Portland Rose Festival Associa- 
tion this year in addition to his 
many other duties, 
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Mi of W Shop Is 
High in Safety 


ELL deserved honor has come 
to our System Maintenance of 
Way Shop at West Oakland, which 
has not had a lost-time injury 
among its more than 150 workers 
since April 5, 1955. The shop has 
received a “Certificate of Com- 
mendation” from the National 
Safety Council for its safety work 
in 1956, the largest separate unit 
on our railroad to achieve more 
than 200,000 man-hours of work in 
a year without a disabling injury. 
Actually, the shop has a record 
of more than 600,000 man-hours 
without disabling injury, extend- 
ing over two years. 

Much credit for the achievement 
is given by Superintendent Walter 
Will to his safety-conscious fore-~ 
men, and to his Safety and Fire 
Prevention Committee. 

The foremen are naturally held 
responsible for their respective 
forces and work areas, from the 
standpoint of housekeeping and 
work distribution, Will explains. 
“They also hold monthly group 
meetings to pinpoint possible haz- 
ards, and to ask for suggestions.” 

Monthly meetings are held by 
the committee, at which time 
safety suggestions received from 
men all over the shop are written 
into the minutes and are passed on 
to management. The committee 


Members of the Safety and Fire Prevention 
Committee of our System Maintenance of Way 
Shop at West Oakland, gathered around Super- 
intendent Walter Will last month to share the 
pride of winning a certificate of commendation 
from the National Safety Council. Above, left 
to right, are Harry Moitoza, machinist; Clinton 
Bledsoe, machinist, and Augustin Rodriguez, 
boilermaker. Below, Frank Freitas, lead ma- 
chinist; Robert Soranno, painter; Car! Nord- 
berg, machinist; Walter Will, superintendent; 
Jos Volz, chairman: Jack White, machinist; $i- 
mon Hannig, sheet metal worker. The ballast - 
tamper is a sample of the many pieces of 
large equipment on which the shopmen work. 


members also are continually 
watching to correct unsafe work- 
ing habits. A cleanup is made 
regularly to eliminate fire hazards. 

The committee has also made a 
determined effort to reduce the 
number of minor injuries, which 
result in no time lost, and in the 
past four years has cut the num- 
ber of such injuries in half, 


SHE LOOKED sO 
PRETTY we just 
couldn't resist pub. 
lishing this picture of 
No, 2521 as she wait- 
ed to leave LA Gen- 
eral Shops to spend 
her retirement years 
at the Old Custom 
House park in Yuma. 
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lumbering Avon 


Y : the Bu) oaguin. 


“E enough people will use the 
train, no one will be happier 
than we,” said Claude E. Peterson, 
our vice president, system passen- 
ger traffic and public relations. “We 
are in the business of running 
trains, and we want to run trains.” 

He was speaking to the many 
communities, organizations and in- 
dividuals who protested last Janu- 
ary the proposed removal of our 
West Coast between Los Angeles 
and Sacramento. 

In response to their pleas, we 
agreed to give them a further 
chance to prove their need for 
the train service by using it. We 
also agreed to help them by put- 
ting on an advertising campaign, 
in hope the train could at least 
be made to pay its out-of-pocket 
costs. 

Among those delighted by this 
was 414-year-old Stephanie Born, 
because she was going to take her 
first train ride—on the West Coast 
—with her daddy, Robert H. Born 
of Los Angeles, associate hydraulic 
engineer with the California Di- 
vision of Water Resources, 

Mommy was going along, too, 
and they would have a chance to 
watch next morning for cows in 
the valley of the San Joaquin. 
Stephanie liked cows, and she was 
curious about them, having:always 
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thought that milk came from pa- 
per cartons. 


Down in the Los Angeles yard, 
crews of workers were getting the 
cars ready-—cleaning the chair cars, 
making the Pullmans spick and 
span, loading food into the snack. 
lounge car. 


With her parents, Stephanie 
walked eagerly through the Los 
Angeles Union Passenger Station 
as the city lights were coming on. 
In the railroad yard the floodlights 
brightened the sleek sides of die- 
sel units 6391, 6448 and 8178 as 
they eased their 4,500 horsepower 
to a gentle coupling with the first 
of the six baggage cars heading 
the train, Crews were busy loading 
the last express and maii. 


A total of 19 men would be op- 
erating this train tonight for 
Stephanie and the other passengers 
— six enginemen, six trainmen, 
two baggagemen, two waiters and 
three Pullman employes—not to 
mention the agents, the dispatch- 
ers, and the men ready to service 
the train at her stops. 

At departure time, 7:35 p.m., all 
doors were closed. The station 
crews stood clear. Up ahead the 
green signal lights told Engineer 
Lonnie Hood — a veteran of 48 
years — that the track was his. 
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Gently he eased the throttle open, 
so gently that Stephanie on the 
soft cushions of the streamlined 
Pullman did not know the train 
was moving until she saw lights 
gliding past. 

In the streamlined chair cars the 
passengers also were settling them- 
selves comfortably in the reclining 
seats, And in the snack lounge 
Henry J. King, waiter in charge, 
was getting refreshments ready. 

Two conductors were on the 
twain, our Conductor, P. C. Gilson 
of Fresno, a veteran of 48 years 
like Engineer Hood, and Pullman 
Conductor, M. T. Cooper, Jr., of 
Los Angeles. Stephanie watched 
wide-eyed as they checked the 
tickets; and as grinning Porter 
Bonnie Daniel of Los Angeles put 
away the suiteases and reminded 
his guests he was at their service. 

Underneath sounded the faint 


Engineer Lonnie Hood takes the West Coast 
out of town, guided by green-eyed signals. 


More passengers climb aboard at Glendale, 
greeted by Pullman conductor and porter. 
Their berths are ready for the restful journey. 


clatter of wheels across the 
switches as the West Coast eased 
through the yard at 15 miles an 
hour. 

A few minutes later she made 
her first stop—-Glendale—to pick 
up more passengers. 

On again, gathering speed 
through the night as Fireman 
Campbell Freeland and Engineer 
Hood checked the signal lights to- 
gether for double safety. Into the 
6,975-foot San Fernando tunnel 
she slipped, and out again through 
Saugus and up the canyon of the 
Santa Clara River. Through the 
Antelope Valley she was doing 65 
miles an hour, dark shapes flying 
past and blending with the moving 
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the passing sights through the Pullman window, 
but small eyes already are becoming sleepy. 


hills; but in her Pullman berth 
Stephanie was slumbering, 

Up the Tehachapi grade from 
Mojave the diesels thundered at 


full throttle. Back in the chair cars 
and the Pullmans the sound was 
muffled, and only occasionally did 
the wail of the diesel horns drift 
back through the lonely night ta 
ears on the pillows. 

Stephanie slept on. 

Down the Tehachapi the train 
rolled, around the famous Teha- 
chapi Loop (where long freights 
cross over or under their own rear 
cars), along CTC territory where 
electrical circuits told the dis- 
patcher how to ease the West Coast 
to time-saving meets with other 
trains on the long sidings. At Bak- 
ersfield at 1 a.m. the engine crew 
changed. 

At Fresno at 3:50 a.m. the engine 
crew would change again, and also 
the train crew, but the sleeping 
passengers would be unaware. 

Dawn chased the West Coast 
through the San Joaquin; and 
Stephanie woke and pressed her 
nose against the window, looking 
for cows. 

As far as the eye could see, the 
flat land stretched away, dotted by 


Unloading the mati and express at Stockton. Two of the six head-end cars were set out during 
the night, and the West Coast has now shrunk to nine care as it glidas on toward its destination. 
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in the morning Stephanie drinks her milk with 
Mommy at the breakfast table, after waving to 
the cows of the green San Joaquin Valley 


farmhouses and barns, crossed by 
roads, checkerboarded by crops. 
Stephanie didn’t know, of course, 
but this had been a barren waste 
some 85 years ago. Railroad con- 
struction engineers had ridden by 
horseback along this route for mile 
after mile without seeing any sign 
of habitation. It was the railroad 
that brought the valley to life. 

From the rear of the train the 
land was sliding backward, as 
though the gently rumbling wheels 
were turning the earth and tuck- 
ing it away under the rising sun. 
The quiet chatter of the wheels 
was broken at intervals by a 
breathless, momentary hush as 
Stephanie’s car sped over a paved 
crossing. The tinkle of the cross- 
ing bells broke suddenly in shrill 
warning and died away behind. 

“Cows! Cows!” cried Stephanie 
in delight. 

Yes, there they were in the green 
fields. 
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And at the breakfast table 
Stephanie drank her milk and 
sighed happily. When she got off 
the train at Sacramento at 8:10 
a.m., fresh from her long slumber, 
she wanted to go again. 

Vice President Claude Peterson 
hopes that she will. But she is 
going to need some help. We don’t 
have the figures yet for April, but 
in January, February and March 
this year here’s how many people 
bought tickets—-any kind of ticket, 
long ride or short ride—on an av- 
erage night on the West Coast from 
Los Angeles: 


January ... . 64 
February . 57 
March . 53 


In each month the number rid- 
ing southbound was even less, and 
both northbound and southbound 
the traffic was less than in the cor- 
responding month in 1956. 

The average train includes two 
Pullmans and two chair cars. When 
the number of paying passengers 
is down to 52, that’s an average 
of only 13 persons per car. 


Early motning stop, Pullman Porter Bonnie 
Daniel is ready to serve, if anyone comes. 


By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN and LOU RICHARDSON 


Nationaily known writers and consultants on foods 


SHE‘'S A WINNER! 

Mrs. Irving Peterson, wife of 
Engineer Peterson on the Portland 
Division, likes the recipes and food 
ideas that appear in these pages 
each month. She likes the idea, 
too, of winning a copy of “The 
New California Cookbook.” She 
has been hoping that her recipe for 
Apple Pancakes would win a cook- 
book. It does. And her recipe 
follows. 


APPLE PANCAKES 

First beat 3 egg yolks until thick, 
then beat in 1 tablespoon sugar 
and 1 cup rich milk or light cream. 
Next stir in 6 tablespoons flour 
and 4 teaspoon grated lemon rind. 

Have ready 1% cups finely 
chopped or ground raw apple. Stir 
this into the batter, then fold in 3 
egg whites that have been beaten 
stiff but not dry. 

Using about a tablespoon of but- 
ter, grease a 10-inch frying pan 
thoroughly, and heat it piping hot. 
(It is just right when a drop of 
water flicked into the center of 
the pan rolls slowly off and dis- 
appears in steam when it reaches 
the edge of the pan.) 

Pour all the batter into skillet, 
and cook for a few minutes until 
very lightly browned on one side. 
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Turn and cook the other sidc. 
Serve immediately sprinkled with 
sugar and cinnamon. Serves 4. 
Wonderful for a spring brunch! 

The trick comes, of course, in 
the flopping. But try your luck. 
It’s fun. 


On the 


ta) Sew Sew Line 


Sof S 


OES a trip through the yard 
goods or notions department 
of a big store make you want to 
get busy with your sewing? If so, 
here are ideas you will be glad to 
have. re 
© When stitching skirt seams, 
stitch from the bottom up, be- 
cause the weight of the garment 
pulls them down. 
® When sewing a bias to a straight 
edge, work with the bias on top 
to prevent stretching. 
* Let the garment hang overnight 
before taking its length. 
® Always fasten snaps before 
pressing a garment. 
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@ When sewing nylon or jersey, 
use very sharp, fine needles and 
pins. 

© Use nylon thread on nylon. 

® When sewing nylon on the ma- 
chine, have the tension very 
loose. Set for longer stitches, 
too. 

®@ Stitch sheer nylons over paper 
to prevent puckering. 

® When buying material, ask ques- 
tions about the sewing of it. 
You'll get much good informa- 
tion. 

* Visit sewing machine centers oc- 
easionally to see what’s new, 
You’ pick up ideas galore. 

* Keep a toy magnet in the sewing 
cabinet. Makes it easy to pick 
up steel pins and needles. Screw 
a magnetized knife holder to the 
inside of the sewing machine 
door to hold your bobbins. 

*Use plastic sandwich bags to 
hold buttons and odds and ends 
of material. You can tell at a 
glanee what’s in the bag. 

® When sewing ornaments on 
sweaters and such, barely catch 
them so they can be removed 
before washing. That way they 
will stay new looking. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


You are right. Sometimes a 
recipe sent to this department is 
not used immediately. There are 
several reasons for this. One is, 
we try to get a good balance of 
recipes, and we try to select those 
that will, we feel, appeal to the 
greatest number of readers. . 
Sometimes we write some of you 
for more complete information, 
and never get a reply! ... Some- 
times you forget to put your name 
on your recipe. But please be pa- 
tient with us. And do keep these 
recipes coming in. 
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SP FAMILY 
GREEN 
THUMBERS 


By STELLA PERKINS 
SP Garden Editor 


NE of the nicest things about 
the garden and the farm are 
the odors. The new-mown hay has 
often been extolled, but how about 
the fragrance of fresh soil! 


Glads are of easy culture and 
comparatively 
free from disease. 
Their only en- 
emy is thrip. To 
rid the bulbs of 
these tiny in- 
sects, soak them 
two hours in a 
solution of one 
teaspoon of Lysol 
to one-half gal- 
jon of water, before planting. Plant 
five inches deep in rich soil, at in- 
tervals for longer blooming. Water 
frequently. Cut the spikes when 
the first buds open, leaving several 
leaves. In the colder sections lift 
and store when leaves are yellow. 


Shrubs should be trimmed after 
blooming. Those that have grown 
tall and leggy can be rejuvenated 
by thinning out one or two old 
shoots, cutting them off at ground 
level. 

Pinch out tops of annuals, per- 
ennials, roses and even shrubs. 
This produces more flowers and 
healthier foliage. 

Snapdragons, pinks, petunias, 
hardy asters and chrysanthemums 
are benefited by this method. 

If the S, P. Family is interested 
in sharing gardening experiencas, 
send letters to your Green Thumb 
Editor, S. P. Bulletin, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5, California. 
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The Nun’s Story 


—By Kathryn Hulme 
Reviewed by Annemarie Lambert 


HIS quiet title by no means re- 
veals the unusual content of 
the book, which is more than mere 
reading. It is an experience! Young 
attractive Gabrielle Van der Mal 
exchanges her nurse’s uniform for 
the habit of a cloistered order, and 
immediately begins the strange 
adventures that make “The Nun’s 
Story” the nation’s number one 
best seller. 
After a training period of grind- 


HIS SECRET‘S OUT! Orrin Asa Kiamroth, 
special assistant to vieo president sys- 
tem freight traffic, is being honored this 
month by Peninsula Living, a magazine 
supplement te San Francisco Peninsula 
newspapers, for his writings on philos- 
ophy and metaphysics. Since 1950 he has 
in his spare time at home authored eight 
manuscripts, of which “Be Well and 
Happy” and “Entree to Eden” have been 
published, and “Adam‘s Sons” will soon 
come off the press. Klamroth, whe started 
with us os a statistical clerk in 1928, 
after banking end accounting experience, 
uses es his pen name, “Thor Malkase 
Nirro,” his own name spelled backwards, 


ing humility and obedience which 
restricts even the slightest move- 
ment of the eyes, Sister Luke is 
sent to a mental sanatorium in 
southern Belgium where daily 
tragedies and dangers are always 
“minimized, never dramatized” 
and she numbly accepts it all, in- 
cluding the patient who stabs her 
favorite teacher to death. 

Increasingly aware that her in- 
dependent personality is not con- 
stituted for this vocation, she 
leaves for the African Missions. 
The pressure of the heat, native 
savagery and the French doctor 
who realizes her inner struggle 
and taunts her constantly, prove 
overwhelming. She succumbs to 
TB. After her eventual cure she is 
returned to the Mother House in 
Belgium as World War II breaks 
out. Starvation and fear and a 
natural hatred for the Nazis break 
her control. It is here that she re- 
veals, with no bitterness, she 
must return to the outside world. 
The final scene between her and 
her superior, her eventual tie-up 
with the underground and her 
lonely departure from convent life 
provide unforgettably poignant 
reading. 

Sister Luke, or Gabrielle Van 
der Mal, is now living in Los An- 
geles, working as a nurse, Her true 
story has been sold to MGM with 
Audrey Hepburn suggested for the 
title role. (Atlantic, Little, Brown. 
339 pp. $4.00.) 
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TINY SILVER SPIKE was driven by Mayor 
Ralph Ganyon of Andersen, California, 
last month, ina ceremony marking com- 
pletion of G. A. Humann’s “South Shasta 
Lines” as far as the modeled town of 
Anderson in the basement of the Humann 
family’s farmhouse at Gerber. The modet 
railroad is a 23-year project duplicating 
SP between Gerber and Dunsmuir. 


Johnson and Kennedy 
Move Up in PMT Co. 


ROMOTED last month to as- 

sistant to the president of Pa- 
cific Motor Trucking Company at 
San Francisco was B. R. Johnson, 
former assistant general manager 
of PMT’s Southern District. 


Replacing Johnson at Los An- 
geles was J. L. Kennedy, former 
assistant general manager, SF. 


Johnson began his career with 
PMT at Petaluma in 1935 and after 
working at several northern Cali- 
fornia locations was appointed su- 
perintendent at Salinas in 1942. In 
1945 he was made assistant district 
manager at San Francisco; district 


» manager in 1951; and rose to be as- 


sistant general manager at San 
Francisco in 1954. He transferred 
to Los Angeles in 1955 with the 
same title. 

Kennedy started with Pacific 
Electric in 1930, transferred to 
PMT in 1932 as a driver, and by 
1945 had risen to superintendent at 
Los Angeles. He moved to San 
Francisco in 1951 in the position of 
assistant district manager and rose 
to be asst. general manager in 1955, 
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B. D. Van Court Retires; 
Traffic Changes Follow 


ETIRING last month was B. D. 

Van Court, general freight 
agent at Seattle. Thomas MeCarry, 
former district freight and passen- 
ger agent, Klamath Falls, was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 

Moving into McCarry’s former 
position at Klamath Falls was Al- 
bert Kusler, general agent at Spo- 
kane. Succeeding Kusler was Wil- 
liam Peeples, former assistant dis- 
trict freight agent at Roseburg. 
Willlam Johnston, former city 
freight agent at Seattle, replaces 
Peeples. 

Van Court had been general 
freight agent at Seattle since 1940. 

McCarry, who joined SP in 1936, 
served in Vancouver, B. C., Port- 
land, Seattle and Spokane before 
his appointment to DF&PA at 
Klamath Falls in 1955. 


Our Pensioners 


Clayton B. “Shorty” Hale, 4021 
Van Mourick Avenue, Oakland, 
who retired as a switchman in 
1952 after 39 years with our rail- 
road, was scheduled to leave May 
1 on a honeymoon with his bride, 
the former Jessie Eugenie Alver- 
son, Both are grandparents. They 
are going through the Rocky 
Mountains to Chicago, New Eng- 
land states and back through Can- 
ada. He was the first radio an- 
nouncer for SP in our pioneer 
broadcast programs. 

Mr, and Mrs. Sidney 3, Eaton— 
he is a retired yardman on our San 
Diego & Arizona Eastern—cele- 
brated. their golden wedding, 
March 31. 

Myrt L. Ballard finds time to re- 
member pleasant years as freight 
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neer, was congratulated at Sacramento 
on conclusion of last run after 494% 
years’ service by V. E. Anderson, Soc- 
ramento. Division superintendent. 


agent at Sacramento, while land- 
seaping his home at 1528 Pine 
Street, St. Helena, California, re- 
pairing old clocks and otherwise 
putting in more than 40 hours a 
week. He says he keeps too busy 
and happy to use the patio furni- 
ture in which he had expected to 
lounge when he retired in 1952 
after 50 years of service. 


SKE DIDN'T DISCOVER she was an artist 
until she tried! Lyilian Bateman of 1324 
Sunnyslope Avenue, Belmont, California, 
who retired on disability December 31, 
1946, efter 25 years as clerk in our Treas- 
ury, now finds there aren't enough hours 
in the dey to polish and mount semi- 
precious stones and make jewelry. She 
made the earrings, bracelet and ring she 
Js wearing, and is busy putting finishing 
touches on a fancy pin. 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


CGAST DIVISION: George Bacich, 
freight carman; Abner Bunnell, jani- 
tor; Thomas Ellis, section foreman; 
Wilbur Hurshman, switchman; Vernon 
Landon, electrical supervisor; George 
Novea, laborer: John Rossetto, brick- 
man; Archie Sharpe, machinist helper. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Nerman Blu- 
menthal, trucker; Germain Collins, en- 
gineer; Raymond Lee, switchman; 
Charles Michelis, crossing watchman; 
Cruz Ontiberos, track laborer; James 
Redfern, switchman. 


LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Frank Baron, 
boilermaker; Luis Concha, machinist 
helper; James Paulsen, blacksmith: 
Charles Roberts, freight carman. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Fred Anderson, 
pipefitter helper; Pete Arcade, section 
laborer; Clyde Boles, agent; Lee Bur- 
traw, carman; Harold Ellinwood, weld- 
er; Adolph Gast, agent-telegrapher; 
Nute Long, machinist; Carl Madsen, 
B&B carpenter; William Mosher, 
B&B carpenter; Donn Piatt, chiet clerk; 
William Pollock, yardmaster; Fred 
Smith, freight carman; Eugene Wal- 
dorf, B&B foreman; Clarence Wilson, 
carpenter; Loreto Zarate, section la- 
borer. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Roy Carden, 
conductor; Ruth Hill, telegrapher; Vi- 
cente Lopez, roundhouse laborer; John 
Lundberg, engineer; Grover McClain, 
conductor; Jose Ramirez, section la- 
borer; Andres Sosa, boilerwasher. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Jacob Borcz, 
car inspector; Edward Britton, engi- 
neer; James Caravella, switchman: 
Fong Chem, roundhouse laborer: James 
Cleary, agent; Carl Dependner, engi- 
neer; George Kading, carpenter; Ben- 
jamin Landis, brakeman; Norman 
Morrow, tower operator: Frederick 
Mulligan, engineer; Robert Richards, 


JOHN VEALE, lead 
electrician, Los An- 
geles Division, re- 
tired last month 
after serving our 
company 45 years. 
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CONGRATULATIONS to Merle Gostlin 
(left), conductor, Western Division, who 
retired after serving our company 41 
years, and to William Mafuskiwiz, en- 
gineer, Los Angeles Division, whose ca- 
roer with $P spanned 47 years before he 
retired. Matuskiwiz was known as “The 
Candy Engineer” along his route because 
he tossed small packages of hard candy 
from his cab to youngsters whe waved. 


brakeman; Arthur Spanger, conductor; 
doe Tankovich, machinist helper. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: John Cirincioni, 
freight carman; Frank Defazio, black- 
smith; Oreste Gabrielli, stationary fire- 
man; Luigi Premazzi, boilermaker help- 
er; Herman Seeman, molder; Charles 
Van Buren, bench carpenter. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Seth Couch, 
machinist; Rupert Flitton, carman 
helper; David Frost, freight carman: 
doseph King, traveling motor car me- 
chanic; Andrew Larsen, switchma: 
Tom Manfredi, section foreman; Loren- 
zo Valberde, engineer; William Warren, 
engineer. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: August An- 
derson, B&B carpenter; Luigi Fabbri, 
pipefitter helper; Jose Orozco, track 
laborer; Bert Phillips, engineer; Frank 
Snyder, engineer; Leo Steinhelper, en- 
gineer. 

SHASTA DIVISION: James Gates, 
switchman; Robert O’Kelley, car in- 
spector; George Price, boilermaker 
helper; Robert Wagner, electrician. 

TUCSON DIVISION; Juan Castillo, 
track laborer; James Hobbs, engineer; 
Fred Livesley, engineer; Ramon Lopez, 
track laborer; Lige Mount, carpenter. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Willie Allen, ma- 
chinist helper; Eli Bendy, coach clean- 
er; James Downs, fireman; Frank Far- 
ley, engineer; Walter Hadden, asst. 
warehouse foreman; Warren Hill, 
switchman; Patrick Horgan, car fore- 
man; Bennie May, conductor; William 
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McCorvick, boilermaker; Jettie Pettis, 
engineer statistician; Frank Reed, 
switchman; Joseph Sarson, car repair- 
er: Joseph Schoenfeld, car foreman; 
Edward Staples, switchman; Edward 
Tigh, conductor. 

DINING CAR DEPT.: Arthur Smothers, 
dining car waiter; Fred Turner, dining 
ear chef; Urban Wallace, dining car 
steward; William Rutledge, dining car 
inspector, 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Ruth Patton, 
bookkeeper; Martin O’Grady, tower- 
man; DeWitt Downs, truck driver; 
Thomas Ward, interchange clerk; Ar- 
thur Roy, trainman: Clyde Whiteley, 
Bertie Stephens, bonder and 
welder; Ernest Donaldson, agent; Glen 
Brumagin, trainman; Ralph Hughes, 
trainman; George Curtiss, towerman: 
James Nunn, Jr, electrician; Ivan 
Smith, truck driver; John Betterton, 
freight service brakeman, 


MISCELLANEOUS: Valentin Oschegger, 
carpenter, West Oakland Stores; John 
Gatt, sweeper operator, Sacramento 
Stores; Edna Palm, clerk, Sacramento 
Stores; Johan Colet, clerk, Aud. Capital 
Expenditures, SF; Clarence Fountain, 
statistical clerk, FPM&SS Dept., SF; 
Elizabeth Spalding, file clerk, NWPRR: 
John Fisher, laundry foreman, Hospital 
Department, SF. 


BEST WISHES! 


Engagements, Marriages 


Married: Walter McGrath, AAR Bu- 
reau, Pacific Fruit Express, SF, to 
Peggy Gentry; Robert Mangan, AAR 
Bureau, Pacific Fruit Express, SF, to 
Sharon O'Donnell. 

Engaged: Barbara Davis, steno-clerk, 
Land Department, General Office, to 
Raymond Nann; Sandra Meyer, Typing 
Bureau, Pacific Fruit Express, SF, to 
Lannie Wuthrich; David Clisbee, 'Traf- 
fic Dept., Pacific Fruit Express, SF, to 
Eleanor Kilaspa, 


Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to: David Pritchard, section 
foreman; Gerald Cameron, utility trac- 
tor operator; R, R, Williams, fireman, all 
of Western Division; T, E, Divine, clerk; 
Martha Ann Linborg, steno-clerk, both 
of Yuma Division. 

Daughters to: Aldo Pacini, yardman, 
Salt Lake Division; Dale Engle, clerk, 
Yuma Division; V. E, Crim, conductor; 
Leonard Seib, draftsman, both of West- 
em Division; C. A. Thompson, section 
stockman, Brooklyn Stores. 
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NEW NAMES added to the pension rolls include {I-r), Hurry Behringer, yardmaster, 


Bust Portland, who retired after 40 years’ service: Wi 


jam Fread, assistant super- 


intendent, Los Angeles Union Passenger terminal, who called it a day after half a 
century of railroading; and C. R. Wilmore, assistant general freight agent, San Fran~ 
cisco, who retired after serving ovr railroad over 40 years. 


OUR SYMPATHY 


Deaths in SP Family 


WESTERN DIVISION: E. 3. Morgan, 
conductor: Tony Lopez, digger; John 
McDonnell, pipefitter. Pensioners: 
George Bennett, switchman; George 
Jones, machinist helper; Martin O'Neill, 
yardmaster; Charles Rafael, passenger 
carman. 

COAST DIVISION: William Twomey, 
freight clerk: Donald Maney, engineer. 
Pensioners: Frederick Balow, conduc~ 
tor: Carl Erickson, pipefitter; Giuseppe 
Latorraca, car cleaner; Oliver Meck, 
machinist helper; Benjamin Shelvock, 
towerman; Stafford Spencer, stationary 
engineer; Robert Ullman, station 
cleaner. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Eduardo Lion, 
section laborer. Pensioners: Virgilio 
Alzaal, track laborer; Paul Born, agent~ 
telegrapher: Herbert Herrington, ma- 
chinist helper: Sam Stanovich, water 
service helper; John Williams, engi- 
neer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Lee Chapman, fireman; John Kenton, 
switchman; Merle Kirkpatrick, B&B 
supervisor; Dan Leane, section fore- 
man; Charles Tavernier, waiter; John 
Tyler, agent; Orrin Vandenberg, boil- 
ermaker helper. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Senzi Naka- 
mura, section laborer. Pensioners: Tony 
Bosco, boilermaker; Charles Fogus, dist. 
road foreman of engines; Kigo Hirano, 
section foreman; Thomas Holder, con- 
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ductor; Carl Jones, water service me- 
chanic; Robert Laidiaw, baggage agent; 
Harold Stephenson, engineer. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Pensioners: 
Charles Clark, blacksmith; Paul Fahle, 
machinist; John Milne, molder; George 
Sturm, passenger carman, 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Ester Lothrop, 
secretary to supt. Pensioners: Harry 
Balle, conductor; William Brown, 
agent-telegrapher; Adolph Harms, 
drawbridge helper; Carl Johnson, sec- 
tion foreman; John Swinney, clerk. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Pensioners: Wil- 
liam Bisseli, conductor; William Con- 
way, carpenter; Jesse Reno, engineer. 

TUCSCON DIVISION: Pensioners: E. RB. 
Aguirre, machinist; Benjamin Byrd, 
telegrapher; Willie Haughtelin, switch- 
man; Edward Peel, conductor; Este) 
Storms, conductor; Thomas Teal, asst. 
B&B foreman. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Mateo Paez, blacksmith helper; James 
Street, section foreman. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Archibald Craig, telegrapher; Francis 
Mathews, brakeman-conductor; George 
Papadotes, boilermaker helper. 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Pensioners: 
Sohn Bailey, passenger carman; Wil- 
helm Hacker, machinist; Floyd Pitts, 
boilermaker. 


MISCELLANEOUS: George Mulks, asst. 
industrial agent, General Office; James 
Newton, laborer-car cleancr, Bayshore 
Shops. Pensioners: John Ferenz, car- 
penter, NWP; Anderson Thomas, cook, 
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P&SR; John Urton, terminal supervisor, 
P&SR; Lawrence Ruth, foreman, SPSS 
Lines; Hans Volkmer, dining car stew- 
ard, West Oakland; Albert Vandecar, 
chief clerk, Stat, Bur. Psgr, Accts., Gen- 
eral Office; Dennis Shea, brakeman, 
Yuma Div.; Wilson Lowery, passenger 
director, LAUPT; Paulo Nicassio, 
sweeper, LAUPT; James Eads, general 
agent, Oklahoma City, 


MOVING UP! 


Promotions to Better Jobs 


ENCINEERING: Frank Leavitt, to gen- 
eral supervisor welding. with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco; Donald Cline, to 
general foreman, System MofW Shop, 
West Oakland. 


TRAFFIC: B. M. Witmer, to assistant 
general freight agent, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. 


OPERATING: V. A. Thompson, to as- 
sistant trainmaster, with headquarters 
at Crescent Lake, Oregon. 


SP PIPE LINES, INC.: BR. 3. Potthast, to 


chief operator-deliveryman, with head- 
quarters in Watson, California. 


This 4, Yours ! 


HIS magazine is yours, 

designed to help you to 
a better understanding of 
your railroad, and to greater 
pride in the important work 
you do. 

On this page are names of 
your staff members, to 
whom you can send SP 
news you think will be of 
general interest to readers 
along Pacific Lines. 

All photographs need to 
be clear. Please send the 
negative, too, if possible. It 
will be returned to you. 


BRE READY T@ MEET 
ANY CHALLENGE? 


Growth of the 8-state Golden Empite served by Southern Pacific 
2 

gives our railroad a steady, urgent green light for GO. 

‘The greater the region's needs, the greater.the demand* 

for progressive, go-ahead railroad service. 

‘We welcome the challenge and we do our best to meet ity 


